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SERMON. 



COLOSSIANS i. 38. 

■ 

"whom we preach, — WARNIITG EVERT HAN AKD TEACHINQ ETE^T 
MAN IN ALL WISDOM, THAT WE MAT PRESENT EVERT MAN PERFECT 
IN CHRIST JESUS." 

The Apostle in these words makes a compre- 
hensive statement of the object and the means of 
the Christian ministry, which may afford suitable 
hints for our meditation on the present occasion. 
Its Object is Human Perfection, and the Means, 
such a preaching of Christ that every man shall 
be taught and warned. *'Whom we preach, — 
warning every man and teaching every man in all 
wisdom, that we may present every man perfect 
in Christ Jesus.'* 

I shall attempt nothing more than to develope 
and apply the ideas thus suggested. The Chris- 
tian Ministry has for its Object, Human Perfec- 
tion, and for its Means, the Preaching of Christ. 
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Human Perfection; what is iti in what does 
it consist? where is it to be found? 

Certainly it is not Divine Perfection. The finite 
and mortal does not compete with the infinite and 
immortal. But there is to the works of God as 
well as to Himself, a perfection appertaining, suit- 
able to their own nature and end ; — a perfection, 
which is impressed upon them at their original 
formation, or to which they are led by a process 
of developement and growth. The beautiful order 
of the planetary worlds was probably made per- 
fect when those worlds were first cast out upon 
their courses, and that light, which is the glorious 
emblem of its wondrous Former, burst into being 
in the fulness of its glory. But the plant thsit 
comes up fi'om the bosom of the earth, and the 
animal that is to enjoy life amid its abundance 
and beauty, these, in all their tribes and orders, 
arrive at their perfection by an appointed pro- 
gress. God has richly provided the means of 
that progress in the arrangements of his common 
Providence, — where the warmth and the moisture 
of the sun and the air, the revolutions of the sea- 
sons, and the fertility of the earth, carry forward 
to their destined perfection the vegetable and 
the animal races. These provisions would be 



sufficient for Man, if he too like them, were 
merely the creature of this earth ; but, as he has 
a higher nature, and is capable of a higher per- 
fection than they, something further is needed, — 
an intellectual and spiritual Providence, — the sun 
and rain and . dew and nurture of a spiritual life, 
— leading forward to a perfection in man, as su- 
perior to that of the animal, as immortal Mind is 
superior to decaying Matter. 

This spiritual Providence, designed to effect for 
the soul what an earthly Providence effects for 
the body, is to be found in the operation of the 
Gospel pf Jesus Christ. Not exclusively; — for 
the great Father never left his children without 
witness and without care. But the chief, the 
favorite, the all-comprehending Institution is that 
system of grace and truth which came by Jesus 
Christ, and which makes wise unto salvation ; — 
the efficient instrument of whose operation is the 
ministry. 

What then is this perfection for which man is 
made, in aid of which the Gospel is established, 
and for which all institutions of human origin had 
proved inadequate? 

They had proved inadequate because of the 
inadequate notions of human perfection on which 
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I they were founded. The leaders of society/ t&e 

founders and guides of nations, the patriots, the 
lawgivers, the philosophers, who made men their 
study and their care, all failed of introducing a 
perfect social condition, because they misappre* 
hended man, his capacity, his destiny. They re- 
garded him as a creature of time, and as a com- 
ponent part of the state. They legislated for 
him, they educated him, they provided for him, 
simply as holding a certain place in the common- 
wealth, as having a certain part to perform in the 
machinery of society, to which he wias to be 
precisely fitted as a moving wheel, or a station- 
ary beam ; and society was accounted perfect and 
prosperous, when, through this process, every thing 
was in orderiy operation, and the engine of state 
^^ worked w^ell.*' 

This has been the idea of the worldly and the 
politicians in all ages ; and it was inadequate, be- 
cause it left out of view the two essentisi ele- 
ments on which the true conception of human 
attainment rests, namely, the spiritual equality 
and immortality of all men. Hence, men have al- 
ways been treated as having relation to time only, 
and without any regard to their capacity for pro- 
gress. Provided the State was served and so- 






ciety prosperous, no one cared for the condition 
of the individual. He might be a mere tool, a 
machine, a slave, an engine for working mines or 
making pms. His intellect and his character were 
matters of no consequence ; and it was held as 
absurd to raise any from the accidental rank which 
their birth had assigned them, as to elevate the 
lower animals to an equal place with man. There 
was no recognition of the innate equality and im- 
mortality of the human soul. Christianity recog- 
nises both. It sees in every individual man, a 
partaker of the divine image, capable of infinite 
progress, certain of an infinite duration. It de* 
mands that perfection which belongs to the spir- 
itual nature and the spiritual life ; it would make 
each man perfect as an individual being; not in 
his relation to an accidental rank in this world, 
but absolutely ; a thinking, self-governing, worship- 
pHug, heaven-destined creature ; fitted for any posi- 
tion in society in this world, content with any 
that is allotted him, and dignifying the meanest, 
by carrying into it the disinterested rectitude and 
piety which adorn the highest. 

This is the perfection which Christianity pro- 
poses, and of which it exhibits a pattern in Christ, 
the meek and lowly, the holy, harmless, undefiled. 
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and separate from sinners ; — whose spirit was that 
of active and universal love, whose life was philan- 
thropy, whose death was a sacrifice of himself, 
the just for the unjust, whose kingdom was not 
of this world, and yet the greatest benefaction of 
this world. This Son of God, contented with 
any condition, ready for any service, superior to 
all temptation, despising all selfishness, patient of 
any suffering, who walked among men more as 
some guardian angel from some superior sphere, 
than as sharer of their lot, and yet who felt with 
them, lived for them, planned, toiled, denied him- 
self for them, more than any of the race had ever 
done; — this is the pattern of human perfection 
which God has placed before his children. To 
be thus, is to be what the text calls "perfect in 
Christ Jesus." To make men such, is the object 
of the spiritual Providence administered through 
the Gospel. When it has achieved this object, 
it will have created a condition of society well 
worthy to be called *a new creation'; surpassing 
the best regulated communities the earth has yet 
seen, in those very requisites of social order and 
worldly prosperity, for the sake of which the 
leaders of the world have been willmg to stig- 
matize Christianity as an impracticable theory 
and a melancholy delusion. 



And yet this is not the chief nor the final ob- 
ject« As the Gospel does not approach men as 
the children of earth, but as children of (rod, 
not as subjects of human society, but as heirs of 
an immortal inheritance, so it is not satisfied with 
fitting them for the most perfect society on earth. 
It has thus accomplished its promise of the life 
that now is ; there yet remains that of the life 
which is to come. The human being enters upon 
its spiritual career on earth, and enjoys it, — breath- 
ing the gales and odors of Heaven even amid the 
fogs and darkness of these sublunary valleys. But 
its fulness of glory is in reserve ; the work of its 
spiritual emancipation is complete, only when it 
is presented faultless there before the presence 
of HIS glory with exceeding joy ; when it has 
entered upon the joys which eye hath not seen, 
ear hath not heard, nor the heart of man con- 
ceived; joys, which God hath prepared for those 
who love him, and which belong to the spirits of 
just men made perfect. 

Such being the object, our text designates 
the "preaching of Christ" as the means of the 
Christian ministry. This expression is used in 
a twofold sense in the New Testament, referring 
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sometimes to the Saviour himself in his character 
and offices, and sometimes to his religion. 

When we apply it to his religion, and say, that 
it has power to accomplish the great end of 
which we have spoken, the important idea to be 
kept in view is this ; — that we are to preach 
religion as peculiarly and distinctly His religion, 
resting on his authority as a divine messen- 
ger ; that we represent his doctrines as mat- 
ters of revelation, not as truths to be sustained 
by human reason ; his precepts, as commands 
from the Supreme Lawgiver, to be obeyed on the 
ground of rightful law, not on the ground that we 
can show them to be right or expedient ; his sanc- 
tions, as annunciations from the Judge of all the 
earth, not as the conclusions of a probable rea- 
soning, or the suggestions of enlightened con- 
science. This is the thought to be insisted on. 
We are to preach Christianity. Man requires 
a law ; Christianity is the supreme law, and it 
must be so presented in order to its full effect. 
No man preaches Christ, who contents himself 
with setting forth the speculations and conclu- 
sions of his own mind on the great questions of 
divinity and ethics, with discussing and teaching 
theories of the divine government and human 
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nature, the excellencies and obligations of virtue, 
and the ingredients and methods of spiritual 
advancement and happiness. He may do this 
correctly, and yet, having done it on grounds of 
airgument independent of the Saviour's authority, 
it wants a Christian savour, and is by no means 
preaching Christ. And, for this reason, though 
he may do it correctly, he cannot do it with effect, 
for he wields no power but his own adroitness 
in argument, and his own reputation for wisdom. 
He is backed by nothing stronger than himself. 
He stands in need of a far mightier power, — the 
power of express revelation, the authority of a 
Divine Teacher. 

While men had nothing better, nothing else, 
than their own exertions of mind to depend 
upon, it was right that they should rely on them ; 
and they did so with a sagacity and eloquence 
which have made the names of many ancient 
sages immortal. But it all resulted in nothing. 
It will result in nothing now, if the teachers of 
morals, Hke them, rely on their own minds. They 
cannot hope to argue with greater ability, or plead 
with greater impressiveness, than Socrates, Plato, 
Seneca, or Tully, to mention no more; but the 
least in the kingdom of Heaven are greater than 
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they, and have won more souls to virtue, — for 
they have appealed to an authority which these 
men possessed not, and have had their weakness 
made strong in a Divine Power, to which those 
more gifted worthies could not appeal. It is not 
ancient Platonism, nor modem Eclecticism, neither 
the dogmas of the dark ages, nor the metaphys- 
ics of the eighteenth century, nor (he mysticism 
of any century, that is to speak strongly to the 
hearts of men, and biing them home to God. It 
is Christianity. It is the simple truth of Jesus, 
spoken on his authority, proclaimed as a direct 
message from God, illustrated and made effective 
by his Ufe and death. 

Illustrated and made effective by his life and 
death; — this is essential to the full preaching of 
his religion. Such is the inseparable connexion 
of the Saviour with bis doctrine, that it can never 
be appreciated or effective, unless accompanied 
by the preaching of Himself in his character and 
oflSces. For, as we have already seen, Christ is 
the pattern of the perfection to be wrought out. 
There is no other model with which men can 
compare themselves; the idea of what they are 
to arrive at is nowhere else portrayed in a dis- 
tinct, vivid, encouraging form. Men must dis- 
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tinctly know what they are to become; and no 
description in words, no command or exhortation, 
could so inform them, as that living example. 
They might read their duty in his word; 

*'But in his Life, the law appears 
Drawn out in living characters." 

Christ is also a Lawgiver, l)ringing to us, from 
the Universal Father, that rule of holiness, without 
conformity to which no one can see the Lord. 
This authority of the Lawgiver must be pro- 
claimed, and acknowledged, and submitted to, or 
the law of perfection never can be observed. 

Christ is also the Divine Teacher ; and there 
is no acquisition of the wisdom requisite to guide 
and prompt the soul in its spiritual aspirations, 
except from the sublime truth and inspiring prom- 
ises which he promulgates. 

Christ is the Saviour, the suffering, and the 
interceding ; and there is no motive to soften 
the human heart, subdue the wayward will, over- 
come the earthly and selfish tendencies of its 
perverse nature and a corrupting world, like 
those drawn from his constraining love, his dis- 
interested toils, his death of agony, and his offices 
of perpetual grace. 
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Christ is the judge of men; the Father hath 
given him authority to execute judgment ; and 
if they are to stand before his bar to receive at 
last according to the deeds done in the body, it 
is needful that they now acknowledge and honor 
him ; that now, walking by that word of his which 
is to judge them at the last day, their consciences 
may anticipate his decision and save their souls 
from shame. 

It is by thus setting Christ before men as 
their Teacher, their Example, their Lawgiver, 
Redeemer, and Judge, and as most intimately 
related to them in all his offices of power and 
love, that men are to be brought to understand 
and aspire after the perfection which he sets before 
them. Reverence for his commission, admiration of 
his divine purity, gratitude for his inestimable ser- 
vices, love for his love, and a longing to know 
and dwell with him, — these, and all the senti- 
ments which belong to so high, so peculiar, so 
affecting a relation as that of a soul to its Re- 
deemer, operate, as nothing else has ever done, 
to excite the undying desire and determination 
to live the life of the spirit, that, when absent from 
the body, they may be present with the Lord. 
And, oh ! how marvellously has this connexion 
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with Jesus wrought upon the human character! 
Mistaken as it may have been, obscured by mys- 
tery, made wild by fanaticism, forced into the 
service of hypocrisy, superstition, and spiritual 
pride, — yet never has it failed to exalt and puri- 
fy the souls in which the sense of it resided ; err 
as men might, their nearness to Him had a sanc- 
tifying power; by being with Him, they became 
like Him ; if they only touched the hem of his 
garment, virtue came out to them ; and whenever 
arid wherever, with simple-hearted reliance, they 
have taken him for their Master and walked in his 
path, they have seemed like a company of angels 
returning to their home. 

We have seen what is that perfection of which 
the text speaks as the object of the Christian 
ministry, and how the preaching of Christ is to 
be the means of effecting it. There is still another 
point, thrown out by the Apostle, necessary to 
be attended to, in order to the full developement 
of his idea. If the perfection to be wrought out 
be, as we have seen, that of individual character, 
then, not only is Christianity to be preached in 
the manner described, but also with a particular 
view to that specific result ; ** warning every man 
and teaching every man.^^ This is a view to which 
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too great importance can hardly be attached. I^ 
as unquestionably is the fact, Christianity can 
accomplish its purpose in the world only by its 
influence over individuals, then it is essential that 
those who administer it take care to direct its 
influence to individuals. And it may be fairly in- 
quired, when we speak of the causes of the yet 
unsatisfactory ascendency of the Gospel in the 
world, whether much is not to be attributed to 
the neglect of this consideration ; to the circum- 
stance, that Christian truth is addressed to so- 
ciety as a mass, rather than to its individual mem- 
bers; that the congregation is preached to, rather 
than the persons who compose it ; and that, through 
this generalizing process, this failing to individual- 
ize and circumscribe and apply, the truth is di- 
luted and enfeebled. 

Religion is a personal thing ; character, accounta- 
bleness, reward, punishment, happiness, all are 
personal things. If one have not personal religion, 
he has no religion. He can have it, only by the 
immediate application of Christian truth to his own 
heart and character; and it is the business of 
him, who dispenses that truth, to do it in such 
manner, as to insure that immediate applica- 
tion. 
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So true is this^ that of all the phrases which 
have been used to express the design of the 
ministry, there is no one that so exactly describes 
it as this, — the design of the ministry is, the pro- 
motion of personal religion. 

What else shall we say ? Is it to uphold the 
church? to spread Christianity? to maintain the 
order of society? to save souls? to make men 
better? to regenerate the world? How is either 
of these to be done, except by making indi- 
vidual men religious ? State the case as we 
please, extend the sphere of action and influence 
as widely as we may, make it to cover nations 
and stretch through ages, to overturn universal 
Heathenism and bring on. the full millennium of 
the human race, — it all comes back to this. Per- 
sonal Religion; for it is just so far as this pre- 
vails, and no farther, that Christianity spreads, 
and its benign effects are realized. 

Let the minister then direct his efforts to this 
one object; let this be the Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end, of all his work. 

If any one supposes, that this would be to 
narrow the sphere of ministerial action, which 
ought rather to be construed as extending to all 
the institutions of man and society, to letters and 
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science and education in all their forms; that the 
rule just laid down would withdraw the patron- 
age and service of the minister from all but the 
little round of technical church duty; — I reply. 
Not at all. This has been provided for in the spirit 
of the remarks already made. There is no pro- 
ject devised, no enterprise set on foot, for the 
elevation of man, that should not have Christ's 
servant for its advocate. If he be found lagging 
behind when society is pressing on, he is false 
to his profession and to his Master. Earth has 
no such friend to universal human improvement 
as Christianity. But then he is equally false, if 
he substitute those means of improvement, which 
ought to be the accompaniments and result of 
religious principle, in the place of that religious 
principle which is before all, beyond all, and above 
all ; if he allow this secondary action, this exter- 
nal, and it may be superficial, it may be unprinci- 
pled, devotion to intellectual and social advance- 
ment, to usurp the place and the honors which 
are due to devotion to God. No. These are 
all well; but they might have existed without a 
revelation from God, or the toils and sacrifices of 
the Redeemer. They are all well ; but they 
are compatible with a heathen state of society, 
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and are upheld by many in Christian lands who 
pretend not to be more sanctified than heathen, 
or to think that the civilization of a Christian 
people- is better than that of a Pagan, They 
may be, they must be, brought into subjection 
to religious truth, made subsidiary to the grand 
ends of the Christian Institutions, " school-masters 
to lead to Christ '' ; but they are not the peculiar 
object of these Institutions. First the kingdom 
of God, then these. They will help to strength- 
en, establish, adorn that kingdom, therefore they 
are to be advocated by the servants of the king- 
dom ; but that kingdom it is, which is first of all 
to be built up, its spiritual life first of all to be kin- 
dled; and all the glories of all the kingdoms of 
the earth would poorly compensate the apostle 
of Christ, who should substitute the other inferior 
means of human perfection in the place of this. 

And it must not be forgotten, that the method 
we speak of was that of Jesus Christ himself. 
He called Nathaniel by name, he summoned Levi 
firom his seat of public office, he took Peter and 
John from their fishing-boats, and separated Paul 
firom the Pharisees. Bent as he was on aflfecting 
the whole world ; powerful to this end as was his 
public ministry when he spake words of divine 
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eloquence, and did works of divine power in 
the presence of wondering thousands ; yet he 
knew that the strength of his action and the hope 
of his success lay in obtaining a lodgement for his 
system in individual minds ; in enlisting, not the 
general good-will of society, but the whole souls 
of a few of its members. And it needs but a 
cursory reading of the Acts and the Epistles to 
perceive how the Aposdes also laid stress on 
individual action. ^^ They taught publicly and 
Jram house to houseJ^ Paul said to the Ephe- 
sians, ^I ceased not day and night to warn every 
one of you with tears.'* 

Indeed, how otherwise could the new religion 
prevaU, than by being received by one individual 
after another 1 The general mass of hearers 
might be affected to a certain degree by the 
reasonings and appeals which they heard, and 
it is doubtless true, that Pagan doctrines and 
Pagan morality were modified by this circum- 
stance ; but the Pagan world did not become 
believers through this operation. So also, at the 
time of the Reformation, the preaching of the 
Reformers produced a salutary effect on the mass 
of the community beyond the Protestants them- 
selves, and modified the condition of the Catholic 
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Ghurch.^ But Christianity and Protestantism never 
prevailed a step beyond the list of individual con- 
verts. In all our congregations, in like manner, 
there is a general salutary influence from the 
preaching of the Gospel on the mass of the 
hearers; the standard of thought and of action 
is higher with them, than it would otherwise be* 
But it does not rise to the Christian measure^ 
it does not pretend to . do so. This secondary 
effect of Christian institutions is not to satisfy us, 
as if it were the whole effect designed. We 
want the direct effect ; and we may be sure, that 
Religion is successfully administered only when 
this direct effect is discerned. Yet we are too 
ready to rest content with the secondary, the 
reflected, neutralized, negative operation ; — as 
if this divine apparatus^ with its power to re- 
create the dead, were put into oiu* hands only 
to bring about that moderate morality which the 
prudence of this world teaches ; as if the charge 
of souls were committed to us, only that we 
might be able to say, — "To be sure we cannot 
name any individuals that have been affected by 
the truth we preach, but we hope that we have 
not wrought in vain.'* 
God forbid that this hope, indefinite as it may 
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be, should be taken away from us ; it is too pre- 
cious. In the weakness of our hearts, in the tri- 
als of our toil, in the weariness and despondency 
of our too often disappointed souls, this vague 
hope that we have not labored in vain is some- 
times the only balm that remains to cheer us, 
and in our secret thanksgivings we bless God, 
that even that is vouchsafed to us. But is it 
not worth inquiry, whether, if we aimed at more, 
we should not attain more? If our object is 
general and vague, must not our effect be such? 
If it be no part of our plan to produce individual 
results, is it strange that we do not produce them? 
As we sow, we must reap. 

I have thus glanced at the several points sug- 
gested by the pregnant words of our text. They 
are points of urgent interest to all, who are con- 
cerned in the prosperity of our religious institu- 
tions, and the progress of Christianity, in the 
world. They are peculiarly interesting on an 
occasion which calls to mind the importance and 
duty of the Christian minister. We remind our- 
selves, and we tell our young Brother, that the 
end of our calling is the spiritual progress and 
perfection of men; that he and we are agents in 
carrying forward that great moral re-creation of 
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the world which Christ began, and for which 
the saints have toiled and suffered in all ages ; 
that we are operators in that course of spiritual 
Providence, by which God has ordained to ac- 
complish in his children the end of their being ; 
that the means to be used by us are, the faithful 
promulgation of that doctrine which Christ taught 
with authority from God, accompanied by all the 
influences of light, attraction, and power, which 
are imparted to it by his own character and his 
relations to man; and that the manner of effect- 
ing this, is by its adaptation and application to 
men ; not in the general mass, but as individuals, 
independent, responsible individuals. That min- 
istry cannot be wholly unblest, which is conformed 
to this idea. Those Institutions cannot fall, which 
are built upon this model. 

But when we say this, we bear in mind, and 
must not leave the subject without remarking it, 
that these Institutions are not simply that of 
public worship, and that the power of the office 
is to be found elsewhere as well as in the pulpit. 
It resides in the whole influence of that sacred 
connexion, which binds pastor and flock in one 
spiritual bond. We always remember this, when 
we speak of the efiicacy of preaching. For what 
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is preaching 1 Not the oratory of a high pulpit, 
the formal rhetoric of an official man in his public 
place, the elaborate discussion of a holy day. 
Many seem to think, that there can be no preach- 
ing except in the church, before a great congre- 
gation, with a chosen text, and a stately array of 
method and periods. But is the preaching of the 
servants thrust into such narrow limits, when the 
Master preached on the mountain, in the boat, 
by the way-side, in the court of the Pharisees, 
and in the sitting-room of Mary and Martha ? 
Surely the servant is a preacher everywhere; 
his whole pastoral walk is a sermon, every house 
in his parish is a church, every parlour a pulpit, 
every day a sabbath. He may deliver no sermon 
out of season, but he will preach in season and 
out of season; and being able, in this more pri- 
vate ministry, to adapt himself more entirely to the 
wants of those whom he addresses, he will teach 
and warn every man more successfully, with closer 
appeals to the conscience, with heartier urgency 
to the affections, with more irresistible arguments 
for truth and God. The faithful pastor is the 
most powerful preacher. There are no sermons 
in chapel or cathedral, hke those which drop from 
his loving lips when the child is on his knee, or 
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the silence of the death-chamber is broken by 
the low tone of his prayer. He who thus preach- 
es everywhere, by example as well as by word, 
by life as well as by doctrine, preaches better 
also in the pulpit ; for then, his voice is not that 
of a public orator, but of a friend and brother; 
his counsel is not the official dictation of a public 
functionary, but the advice of a sympathizing 
friend. Hence, the power of the ministry is as 
much out of the pulpit as in it, and we are 
always to include the pastoral work in that preach- 
ing of Christ by which the salvation and perfec- 
tion of men are to be eflfected. 

Let us have faith in its power. Why is it 
powerless except through our skepticism and tim- 
idity 1 how hindered, but by the unbelief of those 
who speak and those who hear? Let us rever- 
ence the great end for which it was instituted. 
Of what use to us the mighty apparatus, except- 
ing as we are led by it to know and seek our 
personal sanctification and perfection ? Let us re- 
alize the connexion into which it introduces us 
with the Son of God. Of what avail to us his 
mediation, his law, his example, his encourage- 
ment, if we follow him not into the spiritual life, 
and fail of becoming joint heirs with him of the 
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kingdom of heaven, and the eternal benediction 
of the Father? 

Let the servants of Christ take heed how they 
speak ; let the people take heed how they hear. 
Let them go hand in hand, following '^ the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth," and helping each other 
onward till they arrive together, perfect in Christ 
Jesus, to take their place with the redeemed and 
glorified in Heaven. 
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CHARGE, 



BY THE 



REV. CHARLES W. UPHAM, 



PASTOR or THE FIRST CHURCH IN SALBM. 



It is, of course, unnecessary for me, in dis- 
charging the service imposed upon me on this 
occasion, to disclaim all pretension to speak with 
any other authority than such, as the most friendly 
feelings towards yourself, the liveliest interest in 
the reli^ous Society with which you are this day 
associated by the pastoral tie, and of which it 
was my privilege in my youth to be for some 
time a member, and a little more experience than 
yourself may confer. 

The advices and exhortations usually expected 
in a charge are indeed rendered unnecessary, in 
the present mstance, as you are to enjoy perma- 
nently and intimately the society and counsels of 
one, whose example is a pattern, and will be an 
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attractive guide in the performance of every pas- 
toral duty. 

Under these circumstances, and especially as 
the importance of preaching Christ in your daily 
private walk and conversation has been so fully 
and impressively enforced in the discourse to 
which we have just listened, I shall feel justified 
in confining myself to a few brief recommen- 
dations in reference to the discharge of your duty 
as a public teacher and preacher of the Gospel. 

That you may effectually fulfil your high mis- 
sion, as one sent forth to preach the Gospel, I 
would urge you, my brother, as the first and 
most important of your duties, to the constant, 
thorough, and devout study of the oracles of 
divine wisdom, in the word of God. 

It is your privilege to be established in the 
ministry over a people, who are abundantly able 
and willing to relieve your mind of all anxiety 
in reference to your temporal concerns, so that 
you may devote yourself to this your great work. 
It is also your privilege to enter the ministry 
at the dawn, as I believe, of a new era in the 
administration of Christianity, the leading charac- 
teristic of which will be a much fuller discovery 
and clearer developement, than has heretofore 
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been made, of the treasures of wisdom, contained 
in the sacred Scriptures. 

From the time of the decline of primitive sim- 
plicity, in the earliest centuries of the Church, 
to a very recent period, the minds of men have 
been exercised almost wholly in the discussion, 
investigation, and contemplation of systems of 
speculative faith, which, by a strange and most 
lamentable misunderstanding, have been regarded 
as constituting the essential principles of the 
Gospel. But the gradual progress of society, 
the attention which has been fastened upon re- 
ligious subjects, and the amount of intelligence 
diflFused by the wide-reaching operations of con- 
troversies, have at last raised the public opinion 
to such a point of clear discrimination, that the 
conviction has become general and is fast becoming 
universal, that none of these speculative systems, 
none of the barren questions which have so long 
divided the Church, are of the essential impor- 
tance ascribed to them respectively by their zeal- 
ous advocates; that the region of the heart, and 
not of the head, is the abode of the Christian 
life; and that it is not intellectual assent, the 
reception of this or that creed, but a state of 
the spirit, of the moral affections and principles, 
that makes a man a true follower of Christ. 
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The effect of this sentiment is a general surrender 
of controversial discussions and doctrinal disputes, 
a result so apparent, and which has already taken 
place over so wide a surface, that all have no- 
ticed it. 

Simultaneously with this effect, the high phi- 
losophy of the spiritual world has become the 
subject of a very extensive and lively interest. 
And into whatever erroneous paths that tendency 
may, for a time, lead some, they will finally con- 
verge to the point where all spiritual wisdom will 
be found to be concentrated, in the recorded 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. 

By the combined operation of these influences, 
the real value of the Scriptures will be more 
fully brought to light, and an interest felt in them 
which has never yet been known. They have, 
heretofore, been regarded in but two lights, each 
of which is, to a considerable extent, imperfect 
and delusive. It has been held by some that 
they are chiefly valuable as containing certain 
mysterious and inexplicable doctrines, the recep- 
tion of which is the appointed means of salvation. 
By others the sentiment has been entertained, 
that the only things intended to be taught in the 
New Testament, are the precepts of practical 
morality. 
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But the truth is, that, underneath the plain 
rules of duty inculcated in the Christian Scrip- 
tures, there is a complete revelation of spiritual 
philosophy. Jesus of Nazareth disclosed to the 
world the greatest amount of information the 
mind in its present mode of being can receive 
respecting the human and the divine spirit, and 
the relations between them. 

As mere doctrinal discussions lose their hold 
upon men's minds, and the discoveiy is more 
and more clearly made, that the tendency of the 
times to explore the hidden depths of spiritual 
knowledge can best secure its gratification by 
studying the recorded teachings of Christ and 
his Apostles, we may be sure that the Scriptures 
will attract an unprecedented degree of attention 
throughout the community. 

Allow me, therefore, to urge you to avail your- 
self of this state of things, to draw from the 
sacred oracles the deep wisdom they contain, 
and to communicate it, as largely as you can, to 
those who are to listen to your instructions. You 
can in no other way give fuller proof of your 
ministry than by leading your people to that 
mount of vision where Christ will be displayed 
before them as the Light of the world, by 
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imparting to them your own acquisitions of that 
divine wisdom with which his discourses are 
radiant, and by impressing upon them a lively, 
intelligent, and reverent conception of him, as 
the " great Teacher,'^ not only of the practical 
precepts of morality, but of the only true and 
authentic spiritual philosophy. 

For what he taught of God and man he de- 
serves to be regarded as infinitely the greatest 
philosopher the world has ever seen. He was 
not only " without sin,*' and " well-pleasing " to 
his Father, and for this reason worthy of being 
considered the most perfect Moral Being who 
ever visited our earth ; but, as an Intellectual 
Being, he proved the divinity of his mission and 
character by an immeasurable superiority to the 
wisest of uninspired men, from Plato and Socra- 
tes, down to the most boasted and most boastful 
of the professed discoverers and revealers of morsJ 
and spiritual truth in these modern days. 

If, by your constant study and contemplation 
of the Gospel of Christ, if, by sitting at his feet, 
and listening to those words of heavenly and 
matchless wisdom that fell from his lips, you suc- 
ceed in acquiring large measures of that wisdom, 
and so impart it to your hearers that the Saviour 
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shall become continually an object of more fervent 
and reverent admiration, not only to pure and 
humble hearts, but to the strongest, most cou" 
templative, and most philosophical intellects, then 
will you "preach Christ '^ effectually; and, having 
become entitled to the praise of promoting his 
glory on earth, you may well indulge the blessed 
hope of being glorified with him in his heavenly 
kingdom. 

The only other point, I would venture to enjoin 
upon your notice, is the importance of great clear- 
ness and perspicuity of language in your preach- 
ing. Almost all the errors into which Christians 
have been led, from the beginning to this day^ 
may be traced to the use of obscure, vague, and 
incomprehensible terms, on the part of those who 
have undertaken to explain the doctrines of the 
GospeL The terminology of no science is more 
perplexed, and difficult of definition, than that of 
Christian theology, as it exists in formularies of 
faith and works of scholastic divinity. 

The only way to remedy and remove this great 
evil, is to avoid that which caused it. Let me, 
therefore, earnestly recommend to you constant 
carefubess on this point. Whatever may be 
the characteristics of your preaching in other 
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respects, let it be clear and intelligible. If your 
ideas are obscure or defective, do not attempt to 
utter them. If they are clear and distinct to your 
own mind, let it be your great aim so to express 
them, that they will pass with the same distinct- 
ness and clearness into the minds of your hear- 
ers. If you are not fully understood, it is im- 
possible to say to what a dangerous extent you 
may be misunderstood. 

It has been contended, you know, that we 
cannot think but in words. If this be so, obscure 
language is, in itself, proof positive of obscure 
thoughts. But, however this may be, thus much 
is certain; no matter how true and valuable an 
idea may be to your own mind, it is good for 
nothing to other minds, unless it is clearly and 
justly stated, in the words used to convoy it to 
them. It is, indeed, good for nothing to them, 
for the precise reason that it is not conveyed to 
them. It falls to the ground in its passage. The 
words flow on into their minds, emptied of their 
intended meaning, leading them into all imagina- 
ble mazes of error, and filling them with darkness 
rather than light. 

If the public could be brought to insist up- 
on clearness and intelligibleness in the use of 
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language, in the departments of literature and 
philosophy as well as of science, the human 
mind, in an instant, would rescue itself from 
innumerable errors and incumbrances, and bound, 
forward at once, to the greatest attainments of 
knowledge and truth. And if preachers of the 
Gospel were, throughout Christendom, to ab- 
stain from expressions and discussions on points 
where they have not clear ideas, however much 
theu* sermons might shrink in dimension, their 
value and eflfect would be incalculably enhanced. 
The religion of the New Testament would be 
brought back to its origmal simplicity ; and its 
speedy diffusion throughout the world might be 
confidently expected. 

In having thus exhorted you to a constant 
and prayerful study of the Scriptures, with a 
full conviction that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
"great Teacher'' of all spiritual truth, the Light 
of the intellectual, as well as moral world, and 
to the most careful endeavours to convey to 
others, in the clearest possible language, the re- 
sults of your studies and meditations ; and in 
counsellmg you, in all the various walks of pas- 
toral and professional duty, to avail yourself of 
your eminent advantages in the friendship and 
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experiened of him, into a participation of whose 
labors you have this day entered, I feel that I 
am giving such advice as cannot fail to lead you 
to the useful and eflScient discharge of the high 
trust committed to you, as an ambassador of 
Christ, and a preacher of that truth which is 
mighty to save. 

But may you look to a source of light above 
mortal prudence and knowledge. The wisdom 
you need is from Heaven, and " is not to be 
obtained but by devout prayer to that eternal 
Spirit, that can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge, and sends out his seraphim, with the 
hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify the 
lips of whom he pleases." 
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RIGHT HAND OF FELLOWSHIP. 



My brother! for such these solemn rites have 
made you. You have heard the voice of prayer, 
imploring on your head the blessing of the Al- 
mighty, and tracing the course of your conse- 
crated life even to the tomb. You have been 
reminded, by those whose experience adds weight 
to their words, of the duties that devolve upon 
you. You feel that you have laid your hand 
upon the Ark of God. It may be that your 
heart is heavy. Full, I know it must be. And 
now it is my part, in the beautiful arrangement 
of these services, to offer you the expression of 
sympathy ; as your coeval and fellow, to welcome 
you to a common field of labor, and speak to 
you words of assurance. 

In the name of this assembled Council, then, I 
extend to you the Right Hand of Fellowship. 
Take it as the seal of our compact to recognise 
in you the future husbandman of this vineyard. 
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Welcome amongst us ! May God bless your 
ministry, and give you strength and heart for 
the toil ! 

And may I not be permitted also to express 
my personal satisfaction in welcoming you to the 
care of this church, with whom I first partook of 
the consecrated symbols of a Saviour's love ; to 
these walls, within which from youth upward I 
have listened to the solemn admonitions and the 
moving prayers of him who henceforth is. to be 
to you also as a father 1 God bless you, my 
brother, and give you grace to be to him an 
efficient helper, and, when the time shall come 
for him to go hence and be seen no more, a 
worthy successor and son! 

But, before I sit down, I would fain say to you 
a word of assurance. Arduous and deeply re- 
sponsible certainly is the charge you have now 
assumed. To feel, that on you the highest in- 
terests, the true happiness, of so many of your 
fellow-men, must in a measure, at least, depend ! 
But "let not your heart be troubled.'* You are 
not alone in the work. I do not now refer to 
any aid of ours, or even to that aid (and more 
efficient man could not render), which I pray 
God you may long receive from your reverend 
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colleague. "A greater than he is here.** We 
are " workers together with God " ! My broth- 
er, we are but feeble instruments in his hand. 
Be not dismayed, then, that to you is intrusted 
the care of souls. To each and every one of 
those who now look upon us here, with whose 
welfare and happiness your own are to be from 
this time forth so intimately blended, He is pres- 
ent ; and, hotly as they may press along life's 
path, they go not on alone. Yours is not the 
only voice that shall arrest their heedless steps. 
Life with its thousand voices, its changing seasons, 
its new-formed and lately-severed ties, its disap- 
pointments and mistakes, its pangs and its heart- 
ache, is ever addressing them. The youthful 
countenance will sadden and grow grave. The 
lightest heart will sometimes be heavy. And 
then, as their steps slacken, or as they sit by the 
way-side weeping, you will draw near and accost 
them. Then will they remember words, which 
in their fever or their joy they heeded not. God 
is your helper. Be not dismayed. He has 
ministers who wait not for men to come to their 
preaching. 

This reflection we often need to support us 
under the constantly recurring sense of the small 
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effect of our labors. And surely we need noth- 
ing more I If ever, then, my brother, your heart 
should sink within you, and, faint and weary with 
your labor, you should look forth upon the assem- 
bly that is passing away from your words as though 
they had heard them not, then remember, and 
let the remembrance animate and sustain you, 
that, in the words of the Apostle, "Our true fel- 
lowship is with God, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ''! 
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APPENDIX.* 



[From " The Boston Evening Poet/' September 13tb, 1736.] 

<< Last week, the frame of a new meeting-house, with the tower 
thereof, was erected in the westerly part of this town, commonly 
called J^ew Boston.^ 

(This house was finished the April following, and was taken 
down in April, 1806. The present house of worship was dedi- 
cated November. 27th, 1806,) 

[From " The Boston Weekly News Letter/' January 6th, 1737.] 

^Monday last, in the afternoon, a new Congregational church 
was gathered in the westerly part of this town. And, because 
the method of gathering such churches here may not be known 
abroad, we shall give the public a brief account of this particular 
transaction. 

<<A number of Christians belonging to several congregations 
in this town, judging it convenient to build a house for public 
worship in the westerly part thereof, and having carried on the 
building to a considerable forwardness, thirteen of their number, 
being brethren in full communion with five several churches here, 
and one, in full communion with the First Church in Cambridge, 
having applied to their respective churches, obtained letters of 
dismission to incorporate into a new church by themselves. Three 
others, who had not been in full communion with any of our 
churches, offering to join them, and there being no objection, 
either on the account of doctrine or conversation; but being known 
and agreeable to them, the others accepted their offer ; and con- 
sulting with several ministers to whom they belonged, prepared a 

* As this Sermon is intended chiefly for circulation in the parish, some particu- 
lars have been introduced into the Appendix which would otherwise have been 
omitted. 
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covenant of incorporation, in which thej could all agree,* and 
then applied to some of thoee, irho had been their pastors, to as- 
sist them in the solemnity of their confederation. Accordingly on 
said Monday, at three o'clock in the afternoon, being the time ap- 
pointed, two of those pastors, viz. the Rev. Messrs. Prince and Fox- 
croft, met with the said seventeen persons, and, having read the 
evidences of their said dismissions, made some inquiries of the 
three proposed members, the others testifying their acceptance of 
them. Mr. Prince, the moderator, beginning with a premonition 
concerning the Holemnity of this transaction, then proceeded to 
pray. Mr. Poacrofl then diBcoucsed from Mattliew xviii. 30 ; then, 
aH the company standing up, the moderator deliberately read their 
covenant, which they had written foirly in their church records, 
to which, at his proposal, all the seventeen lift up their hands in 
token of their consent, and then subscribed their names ; the 
moderator then addressing them in such terms as these ; — ' We 
must now own you to be a true church of Christ, and invested 
with all the privileges belonging to such a one ; and we pray, 
you may have grace to keep this holy covenant, and that you, 
and your ofispring may enjoy the blessings of it.' Mr. Foxcroft 
then made the closing prayer, and the moderator pronounced the 
blessing." 

[From "The Now England Wesklj JooraaJ," May S4tb, 17ST.J 

" On Wednesday last, [May 18th,] the Rev. William Hooper, a 
gentleman from Scotland, brought up at the University of Edin- 
burgh, was ordained pastor of the new and west church in this 
town, lately gathered, when the Rev. Mr. Foxcroft began with 
prayer ; Mr, Hooper preached frMn 2 Cor. iv. 7. 

"The Rev. Dr. Sewall then prayed. The Rev. Mr. Prince 
read the chuich covenant, &.c., prayed, gave the charge to the 
Rev. Mr. Hooper, then prayed again, and gave another charge to 
the church. The Rev. Dr. Colman gave the right hand of fellow- 
ship." — The salary voted Mr. Hooper was "six pounds per week, 
and forty shillings per week, for help." 

In November, 1746, Mr. Hooper, having become an Episcopalian, 



venanl, (hey declare iheir " adherence u> (he raith and order of 
eihibiled by Ihese churches in the C^turession of Faith and Plat- 
fa DiBcipline, for (he subslance of ibem." 
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accepted an iniritatioii from Trinity Church, and remained the 
miniBter of that church till his death, April 14th, 1767. In hie 
ministry in the West Church, two hundred and six are recorded as 
baptized, and thirty-four as becoming communicants. 

His successor, Jonathan Mayhew, from Martha's Vineyard, a 
graduate of Harvard College, 1744, was invited to the care of the 
church March 6th, and ordained June 17th, 1747. The salary voted 
him, ^ for his support and occasional supply of the pulpit," was 
^ fifteen pounds, old tenor, per week, inclusive of house-rent and 
fire-wood.*' Dr. Mayhew died July 6th, 1766, aged 46. 

The successor of Dr. Mayhew, Simeon Howard, a native of the 
West Parish in Bridgewater, (now West Bridgewater,) and a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College, 1758, was invited to settle February 10th, 
1767, and ordained the 16th of May. The salary voted him was 
two pounds, thirteen shillings, and four pence per week. He died 
August 13th, 1804, aged 71. During his ministry, six hundred 
and four were baptized, and sixty-six became communicants. 

Dr. Howard's successor, Charles LoweH^a native of Boston, 
and a graduate of Harvard College, 1800, received his theological 
education at Edinburgh, was invited to the care of the church 
November 11th, 1805, and was ordained January 1st, 1806. His 
salary was fixed at fifteen hundred dollars the first year, and two 
thousand dollars afterwards. Since his ordination, one thousand 
three hundred and forty-one (one hundred adults) have been bap- 
tized, five hundred and forty-three received as communicants, and 
there are recorded the obsequies of eleven hundred and fifty, ex- 
clusive of fimerals attended not in the parish. Of these, five hun- 
dred and eighty-one had reached the age of twenty-one years; 
eighty-nine, that of seventy years ; and six, that of ninety years, 
of whom the oldest was aged ninety-three. 

Of the fourteen ministers who were in the council at the ordi- 
nation, five are living, viz. Dr. Ware, sen., Dr. Harris, Dr. Eirkland, 
Dr. Pierce, and Dr. Channing. Of the thirty-six proprietors who 
voted in " the call," four remain in the parish, and five or six are 
living. The number of families in the parish is more than three 
hundred, and has not been less than that number for nearly thirty 
years. 

On the first sabbath in January, 1837, the pastor signified his 
desire that a colleague might be settled with him in the minis- 
try. On the 17th of January, the proprietors voted unanimously 
to comply with this request, and fiurther voted that a committee 



be chosen to act, in coDcurrence with the pastor, in the selec- 
tion of candidateH. The Standing Committee, with Charles G, 
Loiing, Michael Koulatone, and Caleb Andrews, Esquires, were 
appointed this committee. 

At a meeting of the chinch and proprietors, January 23d, 
1837, the Hon. Calel) Loring moderator, Cyrua Augustas Bartol, 
B native of Freeport, Me., and a graduate of Bowdoin College, 183% 
who pursued his theological studies at Cambridge, was invited to 
the office of colleague pastor ; and the Hon. Samuel Putnam, Thomas 
Demiie, Esq., Dr. George C.Shattuck, Daniel P.Parker, Esq., Dea- 
con Blias Haskell, and John Rayner, Esq., with the moderator, 
were appointed a committee to inform Mr. Bartol of his election. 
This committee, at a subsequent meeting, reported the following 
answer from Mr. Bartol: 
" Gentlemen, 

" I need not inform yon of the feelings excited in my mind by 
your communication; for you hnow how grateful, in such circum- 
stances, I ought to feel towards you, and what thanks I should 
make unto God. And I trust you nill not think me wanting in 
a proper sensibility. Should 1 pause curiously to explore the dim 
future, I might tremble and shrink away from the load of re- 
sponsibilities under which, in the station to which you have called 
me, I must lie. 

"But the night comelh, — there is no time to spend in deliber- 
ating, — somewhere, to the full amount of my strength, I must 
labor wliile my little day of life shall last And with all my fears, 
I feel my heart swelling with unbounded deaire to serve those 
who so generously trust me. 

"Any offering I may bring, 1 am persuaded you will accept, if 
it be consecrated by true affection and honest endeavour, even 
though it be as twp mites cast into the treasury of your knowl- 
edge and virtue. 

" Besides, Gentlemen, I am sensible you have not called me to 
a work new and strange. By the hands of earoeHt laborers, the 
ground is all broken before me. The history of your Society 
holda up an idea, great and glorious, before which I have only 
to bow in reverence ; and it presents on example, still shining, 
which it may well be my highest aim to keep pure for others, by 
following it in love myself 

" Be my time with you longer or shorter, may it be my privilege 
ever to vi^k in this light. 
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"Gentlemen, I accept the invitation of the West Boston Society, 
calling me to become colleague with their T>eloved pastor. 

"In great respect and affection, 

« CYRUS A. BARTOL." 

The salary voted Mr. Bartol was fifteen hundred dollars per 
annum. 

The following letter was communicated from the pastor : 

" My Friends, 

" Vou have elected a colleague pastor, and I am happy in your 
choice. You wiU probably next proceed to make provision for 
his support, if he should accept your invitation. At the time of 
my settlement, it was voted * to pay 'me * at and after the rate 
of fifteen hundred dollars for the first year,' * and at and after the 
rate of two thousand dollars a year from the expiration of that 
term.' 'That vote has never been rescinded, nor can be, I sup- 
pose, in the ordinary course of things, without my consent. I do 
now absolve you from the obligation which that vote imposes, and 
relinquish all claim to pecuniary compensation that may be founded 
upon it I leave it with you to determine what my salary shall 
be, desiring only that you may be guided in your decision, not 
by your feelings, but by your sense of what, under all circum- 
stances, it is proper for you to give, and for me to receive. 

" I congratulate you and myself, my beloved friends, on the pros- 
pects that are opening before us ; and I pray God that the hopes, 
which the transactions of this day have excited, may be more than 
realized ! 

"Most affectionately your pastor, 

"CHARLES LOWELL." 

Whereupon, the following Resolution, offered by Charles G. 
Loring, Esq., was, with the Preamble, unanimously passed: 

" Whereas our beloved pastor. Dr. Lowell, has expressed a will- 
ingness, that a change be made in his salary, in the event of the 
appointment of a colleague: And whereas we are of opinion, 
that it has hitherto been an inadequate compensation for his in- 
valuable services : And whereas he has spent the most useful 
and vigorous* period of life, and has sacrificed his health, in our 
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service ; and entire relief from labor affords, as we believe, the 
only rational hope of his restoration : And whereas we feel, that 
his pastoral care has been to us, collectively and individually, a 
blessing, which we cannot too highly appreciate, and should use 
every exertion to retain : And whereas a continuation of his 
present salary is due alike from our affection and sense of justice, 
and as a means of assisting in restoring him to health ; and from 
regard to our own interests, that we may enjoy the benefit of his 
future labors, should it please Heaven to effect such restoration : 

'< Therefore Resolved, that a committee of three be appointed, to 
express to Dr. Lowell the deep gratitude and affection with which 
we contemplate his past labors ; our affliction and sympathy in 
his illness ; our desire that he take immediate and what he may 
judge the most effectual means for the restoration of his health ; 
and our intention that his salary, whether present or absent, shall 
be continued undiminished. 

" Whereupon it was 

^ Voted, That Messrs. Caleb Loring, Charles G. Loring, and 
George C. Shattuck be said committee to carry the foregoing 
Resolve into effect. 

** A true copy from the Records, 

« SAMUEL HUNT, CUrk JF. B. 5." 

This vote was communicated by the committee appointed for 
that purpose, with the following letter : 

"rev. dr. LOWELLy 

<< Dear Sir, 

"In pursuance of our duty, as the committee appointed to com- 
municate to you the sentiments of the West Boston Society * in 
reference to your salary, and their desire that you may take such 
measures for the restoration of your health as you may judge 
expedient, we have the honor to enclose a certified copy of the 
vote upon those subjects; — and take the opportunity of assur- 
ing you of our individual hearty accordance in the feelings there- 



• The part of the city, in which the church is situated, was formerly desig- 
nated, in common parlance, as " West Boston/' and the Society, in the act of 
incorporation, adopted this style. The more ancient designation, and that 
which has always been used by the ministers, is " the West Church in Boston." 
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in expressed, our very great affection and respect, and our earn- 
est prayers that any measures you may adopt for the recovery 
of your health, so dear to us all, may he effectual. 
"Most respectfully and affectionately, 

" CALEB LORING, 
"GEORGE C. SHATTUCK, 
" CHARLES G. LORING." 

To this communication the following reply was returned : 

"Mt Friends, 

"I should he unworthy indeed of the good opinion of my parish- 
ioners if I could express the feelings which their kindness has 
excited. Circumstances render it proper for me to avail myself 
at present, of their liberality in regard to the salary, but I must 
be allowed to declare my purpose to relinquish a part of it at the 
earliest opportunity, 

"I thank you for the very kind and affectionate manner in which 
you have fulfilled your commission to me ; and I am sure you do 
not doubt me when I say, that your feelings of respect and regard 
are fully and warmly reciprocated. 

"CHARLES LOWELL." 



The Ecclesiastical Council, at the ordination, consisted of minis- 
ters and delegates from the churches whose ministers are con- 
nected with the Boston Association of Congregational Ministers ; 
and from the First Church in Salem, the First in Roxbury, the 
First in Eennebunk, the Third in Dorchester, and the University 
Church. 

The committee for making arrangements for the ordination 
(exclusive of the selection of the council, and the gentiemen to 
officiate) were Messrs. Charles G. Loring, Amos Binney, John 
Rayner, John Kettell, John Lamson, E. P. Hartshome, William P. 
Winchester, Charles G. Greene, John H. Pearson, Levi Brigham, 
Jabez Fisher, and Charles W. Lovett, with N. P. Russell,* Treas- 
urer, and Samuel Hunt, Clerk of the Proprietors. 



* Mr. Russell has been Treasurer of the Society for twenty-five years. 
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ORDER OF SERVICES AT THE ORDINATION. 



VOLUNTARY. 



ANTHEAL 
MUSIC BT ZEUITEB. 

^ How beautiful upon the mountains,^ &c. 
PRAYER AND SELECTIONS FROM SCRIPTURE. Mr. Barrett. 



HYMN. S. M. Watto. 

" How beauteous are their feet," &c. 



SERMON. Dr» Ware, Jr., of Harvard University.. 

HYMN. L. M. Frothingham, 

7\uie, Old Hundred. 

" O Thou, whose presence glows in all," &c. 



PRAYER OF ORDINATION. Dr. Lowell. 



CHARGE. Mr. Upham, of Salem. 



RIGHT HAND OF FELLOWSHIP. Mr. Cunkinghah, of Dorchester; 

HYMN. C. M. Patrick. 

MusiCf Kant^s Chant, 
Tb Obum. 

** O God ! we praise thee, and confess," &c. 



PRAYER. Mr. Wells, of Kennebunk. 



ANTHEM. 
MUSIC BY M0ZART« 

^ Glory be to God on high ! Peace on earth, good will towards 

men," &c. 

BENEDICTION. 
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